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Senate Committee Considers 
Postwar Economic Problems 


The Report of the National Resources Planning 
Board and the recommendations of the Social Secur- 
ity Board will be among the proposals before the 
newly created Senate.Committee on Post-War Eco- 
nomic Policy and Planning. The Committee has 
organized with Senator George of Georgia as chair- 
man. AQ technical staff will be appointed soon. 
Individual members of the Committee will be given 
responsibilities in specific fields. 


There may be difficulty in reconciling the points 
of view of the various members. Several members 
of the Committee are ones who would be expected 
to be sympathetic to the ideas expressed in both sets 
of recommendations. Others of both parties are 
likely to start the study biased against these recom- 
mendations. The Committee is composed of some 
of the most able members of the Senate. If agree- 
ment on objectives can be reached, the work of the 
Committee should result in workable plans for the 
future. 


Senate Declaration on 
Foreign Policy 


The current move to get the Senate to go on 
record favoring a postwar foreign policy of coopera- 
tion with other countries will have a good effect only 
if the Senate acts by overwhelming majority. 


The Senate, or the Congress, cannot bind itself to 
a course of action by means of a resolution express- 
ing its advice or opinion. Nevertheless, a decisive 
majority, voting favorably on a resolution advocat- 
ing cooperative international effort, might be re- 
assuring to other nations as an indication of the 
Senate’s attitude. If the Senate acted almost unani- 
mously on such a resolution, it might help to bridge 
the gap between the President and the Congress, and 
the splits within the parties, as far as international 
policy is concerned. 
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There are dangers, however, in this kind of Con- 
gressional action. Danger that the public will be 
lulled into a false sense of security if the resolution is 
passed. Danger that the Senate will consider its job 
done when it passes the resolution and fail to follow 
through by appropriate action, on domestic issues of 
international significance, such as renewal of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. All the propo- 
sals now pending before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee have been pre- 
sented on the initiative of the authors without Execu- 
tive urging. Some have come from Senators op- 
posed to U. S. foreign policy before Pearl Harbor. 
Others, notably the one presented jointly by Senators 
Ball, Hatch, Burton, and Hill, came from Senators 
associated with U. S. efforts toward joint interna- 
tional action. 


Executive Agreements as 
Valid as Treaties 


Recent comments by Congressmen indicating that 
the use of executive agreements is a new and ques- 
tionable development to thwart the Senate’s treaty- 
making power or to short circuit the Congress are 
misleading. Throughout our history binding agree- 
ments with foreign nations have been made by Pres- 
idents, without Senate approval. Such agreements, 
of course, cannot override laws. International com- 
pacts involving important questions of U. S. policy 
are normally treaties. When such compacts take 
the form of executive agreements, they are usually 
to carry out authorizations previously granted by 
Congress. 


When Congress considers renewal of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act which expires in June, 
the question of whether every agreement made under 
authority of the Act shall be subject to Congres- 
sional approval will be raised again, as it was in 
1934, 1937, and 1940. On each occasion the Con- 
gress debated the issue and decided that the Con- 
stitution did not require submission and that the 
effect of Senate or Congressional approval would 
be to nullify the purpose of the Act. 
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In the light of the more than one thousand agree- 
ments that have been made since this nation was 
founded and the long series of court decisions, oppo- 
sition to executive agreements under the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act must be viewed not as scruples 
on a constitutional question but as a means of pre- 


venting the carrying out of policies embodied in 
the Act. 


Ruml Plan Debate 
Obscures Heavier Tax Need 


Three months of this Congress have been taken 
up with arguments about ways of alleviating the 
tax burden, not ways of increasing taxes. Although 
an argument can be made that adoption of the Ruml 
tax payment plan might make it easier to levy the 
heavy additional taxes needed to ward off inflation, 
it has scarcely been mentioned in the debate. If 
taxpayers were relieved of their 1942 tax liability, they 
would have a start on 1943 taxes and therefore the 
rates might be increased drastically, especially in the 
lower brackets of income where the new taxes must 


fall. 


The chief argument advanced for the Ruml plan, 
that we should get on a current basis without 
doubling up tax payments, might be used as an 
argument against it, because doubling up would 
be a quick way to get at the inflationary funds that 
are a growing menace. $16 billion in new taxes is 
the minimum needed to approach paying 50 percent 
of the war costs out of current revenue or to help 
prevent a runaway inflation. 


There is no disagreement with the desirability of 
paying taxes on income as it is received. Disagree- 
ment comes over the method of getting on that basis. 
While argument rages, the crucial need of greatly 
increased taxes is lost sight of in the confusion. 


What Is the Farm Problem? 


Reduced labor force for the farms, and the need 
to change from customary crops to others more 
needed for the war are two of the basic farm prob- 
lems. Farm income, in comparison to other incomes, 
is in a favorable position. Farm income increased 
55 percent in 1942 over 1941 and was triple the farm 
income of 1939, a larger increase than for any other 
group. Further rise in farm prices will not solve the 
problems. 


Labor. While there is shortage of farm labor in 
fertile areas, there are thousands of farm 
families just eking out a living on barren lands. 
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Attempts are being made to move these families to 
labor shortage areas where their labor will produce 
the needed food. Under a House passed bill, the 
movement of these people out of their counties or 
across state lines will be bogged down in red tape. 
Localism may defeat efforts to solve the farm labor 
problem. 


Production Changes. The Department of Ag- 

riculture has tried by 
means of incentive payments to induce farmers to 
change from less important but traditional products 
to others desperately needed now. The Congress has 
thus far refused to authorize funds for such payments. 


Price rises, no matter how high, cannot be relied 
upon to get the necessary increase in production and 
the proper distribution of increase among the various 
commodities. To rely on prices alone is too big a 
gamble to take when the need is so great. Under 
the incentive plan, there would be a known gain to 
the farmer who changed from his customary pro- 
duction to a new product or undertook to increase 
his production. The Department of Agriculture could 
better estimate and plan on the result. There would 
be a net gain, also, to the consumer. The increased 
cost under the incentive or subsidy plan, borne 
through taxation would be less than the pyramiding 
of prices that would result from price rises. 


Inflationary Aspect. Congressional debates on 
all of these farm problems 
indicate a desire to improve the relative economic 
position of the farmer. The statement was made, for 
instance, during House debate on a farm price bill, 
that to achieve “real” parity with industrial wages, 
cotton should be at least 45c a pound instead of the 
present price of 22c, already 3c over the one arrived 
at by the parity formula. A similar desire activates 
other economic groups. The competition among 
them is the surest way to get a runaway inflation. 


To Ro Watched 


It is becoming increasingly clear that postwar inter- 
national cooperation may hinge on United States 
relations with Russia. This fact may add to the 
significance of the Washington conversations now 
in progress with Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden. 
Indications are that Britain may be acting in the role 
of intermediary, but without the full approval of 
Moscow. 
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